replied Charles, who had referred to appropriate display
for the wedding rather than legalistic details. " I hope she
hath consulted the Jesuites, who are best able to vote a
eclesiasticall obligation into a civill one."

" It was the grounde for the pressinge you presently to
style her your wife/' Clarendon explained, " and that shee
be reputed as marryed before she come thence, after she
come hither she will do that that is necessary for herselfe
and children: you cannot be marryed by a Roman Priest,
therefore shee must by a Bpp. of yours."

As Sandwich's fleet and Catherine drew near to Ports-
mouth, the King, despite the impatience of which he had
written her, was one of the least concerned men in the
country. Most of his subjects were extremely curious about
their Queen, but Charles was not even in Portsmouth to
greet her when she landed. He was urging the City to do
something about the streets of London so that his wife
could ride through them comfortably in a coach and he
need not feel ashamed of his capital. Catherine had been
several days in England before the King set out for the
coast, and now at last he hurried, explaining his haste to
Clarendon:

" I shall have one conveniency in it, that if I should fall
a sleepe to soone when I come to Portsmouth, I may lay the
faulte upon my long iourney."

He arrived at Catherine's lodgings on May twentieth,
1662, to find her in bed with a slight indisposition, sur-
rounded by a bodyguard of the most forbidding women
Charles had ever had the misfortune to meet. Catherine's
attendants were ugly to a degree which astonished every
Englishman who saw them, and they brought into the easy
frivolity of the English court, the strict, prudish, dull, ex-
tremely complicated etiquette of Lisbon, However, Charles
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